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A. L. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
I. 


But yesterday—the exulting Nation’s shout 
Swelled on the breeze of victory through our streets. 
But yesterday—our banners flaunted out 
Like flowers the South wind woos from their re- 
treats : _ 
Flowers of the Nation, blue and white and red, 
Waving from balcony and spire and mast; 

Which told us that War’s wintry storm had fled, 
And Spring was mor® than Spring to us at last. 
To-day—the Nation’s heart lies crushed and weak ; 
Drooping and draped in black our banners stand. 

Too stunned to cry Revenge, we scarce may speak 
The grief that chokes all utterance through the 
Land. 
God is in all. With tears our eyes are dim, 
But strive through darkness to look up to Him ! 


Il. 


No, not in vain he died—not all in vain, 
Our good, great President! This people’s hands 
Are linked together in one mighty chain, 
Drawn tighter still in triple-woven bands, 
To crush the fiends in human masks, whose might 
We suffer, O toolong! No league, nor truce 
Save men with men! The devils we must fight 
With fire! God wills it in this deed. This use 
We draw from the most impious murder done 
Since Calvary. Rise then, O Countrymen ! 
Scatter these marsh-light hopes of Union won 
Through pardoning clemency. Strike, strike 
again ! 
Draw closer round the foe a girdling flame. 
We are stabbed whene’er we spare—strike, in God’s 
name ! C. P. Crancu, 


April 18, 1865.— Tribune. 
c @ 





Abraham Lincoln. 


ASSASSINATED GOOD FRIDAY, 1865. 


yy 


“Forgive them, for they know not what they do! 
He said, and so went shriven to his fate— 
Unknowing went, that generous heart and true. 
Even while he spoke the slayer lay in wait, 
And when the morning opened Heaven’s gate 
There passed the whitest soul a nation knew. 
Henceforth all thoughts of pardon are too late ; 
They, in whose cause that arm its weapon drew, 
Have murdered Mercy. Now alone shall stand 
Blind Justice, with the sword unsheathed she wore. 
Hark, from the eastern to the western strand 
The swelling thunder of the people’s roar : 
What words they murmur—FETTER NOT HER 
HAND! 
go LET IT SMITE, SUCH DEEDS SHALL BE NO MORE! 
Epmunp C. StepMan. 
April 15, 1865.— Tribune. 





Good Friday Evening. 
‘We trusted that this had been He who should redeem Israel.’ 


Thank God they chose this sacred day 
To seal the covenant with blood, 
_ We might not else His wond’rous way, 
Through waters deep, have understood. 


They said of old that “this was He 

Who Israel should redeem, we thought ;” 
Nor saw in death the mighty key 

To all a Saviour’s life had wrought. 


Man’s wrath but praised his Maker’s power, 
And worked the will it would defy. 

“Oh fools and slow of heart,” this hour, 
Who do not see deliverance nigh ! 


The stroke that aimed at Judah’s heart 
Shall set a nation fully free ; 

This death shall do its noble part : 
In the great work of liberty. 


Oh! Easter, glorious Easter morn, 
I sce thee on the world arise ; 

When mighty nations yet unborn 
Shall 1i.t their } ein to the skies ! 


And thank Thee, Lord, for every drop 
Of patriot blood this day has shed ; 
And for the trumpet-stirring voice 
That loudest speaks, “He being dead.” 
Tribune. 


Farewell, beloved father, sleep in dust, 
But rise thou in the kingdom of the just, 
Beyond the traitor’s breath, the battle scars, 
And shine among the stars! 
Martua Perry Lowe. 


Boston Daily Advertiser. 











Our President. 


The grass is growing green upon the hills, 
The Spring is waking all the little rills, 
A tender bloom is on the willow tree, 

But where is he ? 


Will he awake to-morrow with the day, 


-And turn his face the way the battle lay, 


And thank the Lord that he has lived to see 
The triumph of the free ? 


Oh, God! have pity on us, he is dead ! 

The foul assassin aimed at his dear head ! 

He never spoke a word to let us know 
How hard it was to go. 


To leave us at the crowning of our joys, 

When we were praising gallant men and boys, 

And shedding happy tears of sweet relief, 
And thanking him, our Chief! 


Weep, weep, ye dark-faced children of the sun; 

He gave his blessing to ye, every one ; 

That blessing was a throe to all the earth, 
Emancipation’s birth ! 


Weep, oh misguided wretches, comfortless, 

And wash away your gall of bitterness ! 

Have you not lost a noble friend and true, 
As ever stood by you? 


He would have gathered you unto his breast, 

Even as a bird doth fold her young to rest, 

And wiped from his remembrance every blot, 
But ye would not—would not! 


Weep, mighty nation,—who shall dare to say, 
That we are cowards for our tears to-day ? 
But let the drops be mingled with a fire 

That burns all low desire ; 


The fire that flashes light upon our path, 
And purifies from vengeance and from wrath, 
The fire of resolution high and strong 

To grapple with the wrong. 





The Lost Chief. 


BY CHARLES G. HALPINE. 


He filled the Nation’s eye and heart, 
An honored, loved, familiar name ; 
So much a brother, that his fame 

Seemed of our lives a common part. 


His towering figure, sharp and spare, 
Was with such nervous tension strung, 
As if on each strained sinew swung 

The burden of a people’s care. 


His changing face what pen can draw— 
Pathetic, kindly, droll or stern ; 
And with a glance so quick to learn 
The inmost truth of all he saw. 


Pride found no idle space to spawn 

Her fancies in his busy mind ; 

His worth—like health or air—could find 
No just appraisal till withdrawn. 


He was his Country’s—not his own ! 
He had no wish but for her weal ; 
Nor for himself could think or feel 

But as a laborer for her throne. 


Her flag upon the heights of power, 
Stainless and unassailed, to place— 
To this one end his earnest face 

Was bent through every burdened hour. 


* ” * ad * * 


O, loved and lost! Thy patient toil 
Had robed our cause in Victory’s light; 
Our Country stood redeemed and bright, 
With not a slave on all her soil. 


Again o’er Southern towns and towers 
The eagles of our nation flew ; 
And as the weeks to Summer grew 
Each day a new success was ours. 


’Mid peals of bells, and canon bark, 
And shouting streets with flags abloom— 
Sped the shrill arrow of thy doom, 
And, in an instant, all was dark. 
* * * * * * 


Thick clouds around us seem to press ; 
The heart throbs quickly—then is still ; 
Father, ’tis hard to say, “Thy will 

Be done!” in such an hour as this. 


A martyr to the cause of man, 
His blood is treedom’s eucharist, 
And in the world’s great hero-list 
His name shall lead the van ! 


And raised on Faith’s white wings, unfurled 
In heaven’s pure ight, of him we say : 
“He fell upon the self-same day 
A GREATER DIED TO SAVE THE WORLD.” 
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Oa Variations. . 


A. Saran, Op. 1, Funtasie-Variationen fiir Pianoforte. 
Leipzig, F. Whistling, 1859. 


We translate the conclusion of the article by 
Julius Schiffer, of which the introductory portion, 
classifying Variations under three heads, the dec- 
oralive, the contrapuntal, and the fantasia kind, 
was given in our last. The author proceeds to 
illustrate by a recent instance of the third kind, 
named above. 

“It is understood of itself that Saran’s Varia- 
The Theme of 

Its deep, in- 


tions belong to the third class. 

course is one of his own invention. 
ward melody is full of secret yearning ; it would 
fain break forth, and yet it does not venture; it 
expands and then shyly draws itself back again; 
the song is as it were bound to the initial phrase : 





which recurs constantly intensified. 
four Variations give nothing more than the Theme 
set in a new light, and marked with more impres- 
sive emphasis ; they raise the feeling to that point, 
where the pressure from within bursts itschains and 


streams forth free and broad. Particularly note- 
worthy here is the first Variation, in which the 
harmonic body of the Theme unfolds itself into 
free polyphony, and the song of the Tenor oppo- 
ses an expressive counterpoint to the melody. The 
second Variation decomposes the Theme into 
gently oscillating figures accompanied by simple 
chords; the third reproduces it simply, with a 
rapid figure playing about it ; in the fourth the 
melody lies in the Bass, accompanied by jmpetu- 
ous on-rushing chords. On its final chord an 
airy motive suddenly springs forth : 


== 


* «Born upon triplets of eighths, this new motive 
traverses the wide «ther with elastic wings, rev- 
elling in new-won boundless freedom, till at last, 
as if gradually floating downward from the giddy 
height (mark here the tread of the Basses, step 
by step, through two octaves), it tranquilly 
breathes its last upon the organ-point of the Dom- 
inant. 

“The following Variation, the sixth, (in C ma- 
jor, 3-4 measure) moves along in gentle echoes. 
Here the feeling, after having thus explored the 
width of its domain, withdraws into itself in bliss- 
ful self-contemplation. Inner voices: 








weave now wider, now narrower circles round 
the softly tremulous organ-point of the Dominant 


which holds all through the Variation. But in 
this ecstatic consciousness the feeling still finds 
no satisfaction. It gathers itself up with energy 
once more to try its inward power. This takes | 
place in the seventh Variation with the following | 
combative motive : | 

| 

| 


ee 
rei 








a 
“And verily the power grows with every step, 
and the eighth Variation portrays to us the feel- 
ing in its consciousness of victory in a broadly | 
executed march-like movement. 
“Here is the climax of the whole work and to 
this point every one, who plays it, will follow the | plete form, that is to say, all part-compositions 





artist with admiration and forget, that itis an Op. 
1, which he has under his fingers—itis the finished 
master meeting him everywhere. At the same 
time many a one will feel concerned about its 
further progress, when he sees that he has got 
through little more than half the work, and will 
ask himself, what more can follow upon such im- 
posing climax, that will not appear tame after 
it. 

“But let us look along: In the midst of the 
proudest joy of triumph (conclusion of the eighth 
Variation) the tones suddenly collapse, as if hit 
by a deadly stroke, their movement is disturbed, 
their energy broken, and it is as if they would 
utterly expire. The ninth Variation, in it- 
self a very charming two-part song, remains un- 
intelligible to us, in point of connection, in this 
place. Asif nothing had passed in the mean 
time, it dontinues the mood of the sixth Varia- 
tion. As we cannot discover any other place 
more fitting for it, we frankly confess, that we 
could wish it omitted for the good of the whole 
work. It seems to us as if the tenth Variation 
had a far closer psychological connection with 
what goes before. This again retreats within the 
limits of the Theme, but its gait is unsteady, its 
song full of accents of anguish, its inner harmony 
disrupted. 

“The eleventh Variation makes an attempt to 
restore the Theme in its original form; but a 
painful question follows close upon its heels: 





and, before it comes to a point of rest, it is dumb, 
and, after a few spasms, a cadence with unsteady 
haste, as if driven by a sudden resolution, plunges 
precipitately into the wild whirl, which forms the 


close of the whole. This piece, called Finale, is 
a sort of Burlesque in Rondo form and made on 
us the same impression as that verse in the ‘Win- 
terreise’: 
Lustig in die Welt hinein, 
Gegen Wind und Wetter, 
Will kein Gott auf Erden sein, 
Sind wir selber Gotter ! 

“Now here, now there it fsounds, like a still 
sigh, like a religious warning; on mighty wings 
of memory the Theme flashes on us once again— 
in vain !—this peace is gone forever !—and away 
we whirl into the wild vortex ! 

“Whether this tragical end was implied in the 
whole course of the work, or whether the first 
half did not rather warrant expectations of a 
happier denouement: these are questions about 
which opinions will differ. Ifthe present review- 
er declares himself frankly for a triumphant close, 
with or immediately after the eighth Variation, 
yet must he on the other hand point to the ripe- 
ness of feeling, the well-considered form, and the 
absolute mastery of technical means which an- 





nounce themselves everywhere in this work. Ex- 
cellences enough to hanish every doubt, that the 
author, in giving this development to the work 
before us, proceeded with a well-weighed pur- 
pose. Be that as it may, the young artist by this 
firstling of his productive talent will sucely win 
the sympathy of the noblest minds.” 





Beethoven and the Various Editions of his 
Works. 


BY OTTO JAHN. 

{Continued from page 10.] 
As contributing to the completeness of the 
edition we may, to a certain degree, consider 
also the fact that everything appears in its com- 


are published in score, a form which exhibits the 
whole work as the composer bore it in his mind 
and wrote it down. It likewise enables the mu- 
sician, when reading it, to reproduce the work 
vividly in his mind, and, when studying or per- 
forming, to have the work clearly present to his 
view. Many works, even Jong ones, such as the 
ballet of Prometheus, appear in this edition* for 
the first time in this form; the scores of others 
have been, it is true, printed, but have become 
rare. Their form, too, and the style in which 
they are got up vary exceedingly. It is a praise- 
worthy feature of the new edition that they will 
all be given complete, and in the same form. 
The publication of the parts will proceed hand 
in hand with that of the score, so that by the 
latter, the execution, and by the former, the 
study of the various works will be facilitated. 

But the most important improvement consists, 
probably, in the fact thay the publishers of this 
edition vouch for the authentietly of its contents 
as resulting from, and established by, a critical 
revision of each separate piece, aided by every 
accessible means. As is uswal in the case of much- 
read and largely circulated authors, what we 
wanted, above all things, was the utmost care in 
establishing a pure and trustworthy text. But 
this required great preparations, and, merely for 
the collection of the vast and scattered materials, 
even supposing the enterprise favored by fortune 
and patronage, vast attention and sagacity, zeal- 
ousness and perseverance. Even these could 
achieve important results only when combined 
with practical experience and devotion to the 
task. In fact, what had to be done was nothing 
less than to collect and consult, in as perfect a 
state as possible, for the revision of the text of the 
various compositions :— 

Beethoven’s own Manuscript ; 

Copies made under his supervision and correc- 
tion ; 

Parts used at the performances under his di- 
rection ; and 

Editions prepared by himself for the press. 

That the editors could not often succeed in 
combining all these means for their guidance is a 
truth requiring no comment; but that, despite 
of every difficulty, only a few isolated works have 
been, exceptionally, printed without the possibil- 
ity of referring to at least one of the above bases 
for criticism, is a highly gratifying result, due to 
zealous exertion on the one hand, and a readi- 
ness to oblige on the other. The directors of 
public collections—those charged with the custo- 
dy of the Archives of the Friends of Masic in Vi- 
enna having especially distinguished themselves 
by their liberality—and private individuals pos- 
sessing manuscripts or first impressions—no other 
of whom can, by the way, be compared with A. 
Artaria of Vienna, for the number and import- 
ance of manuscripts in Beethoven’s own hand— 
willingly granted the use of their treasures. _ 
Furthermore, there has been no lack in the sup- 
ply of information and references of all kinds; 
nay, there are gentlemen who made it their fa- 
vorite occupation to hunt up materials for the 
new edition and prepare them for use. Herr G. 
Nottebohm of Vienna, in particular, undertook, 
with indefatigable zeal, continuous researches, 
which have brought forth a rich and gratifying 
harvest; being master of his subject, he consider- 
ably increased, by his trustworthy information, 
the critical resources at the disposal of the editors. 
All the preparations of this description, not ex- 
actly usual in the case of musical publications, 
have, despite the time, trouble, and expense they 
demanded, been undertaken and promoted “by 
the publishersin a manner affording evidence 
how high a notion they entertained of their task, 
and how well they understood its nature and im- 
portance. 

To turn to proper account, however, the crit- 
ical materials, critical editors were required. The 
uestion was to find men who, to a thorongh mu- 
sical education and an intimate acquaintance, 
even down to the minutest details, with Beetho- 
ven, such an acquaintance with him as we may 
presume all sterling musicians to possess now-a- 
days, united generally asthetical feeling, tact and 





* That of Breitkopfand Hirtel, Leipzig 
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instinct for what is right, conscientiousness in ob- 
serving, and fixing tradition, scientific interest in 
the methodical solution of each separate part of 
their task, and, in a word, those essential quali- 
ties on which the successful exercise of criticism 
is dependent. Such men have been found. The 
grand instrumental and vocal compositions have 
been undertaken by Dr. Rietz,the Capellmeister, 
who, by his part in the publications of the Bach 
and Handel Societies, and by his editions of 
Haydn’s Symphonies and Mozart’s Concert-Airs, 
has already proved his vocation as an editor and 
shown that we have lost in him a_philologist, 
which would be much to be deplored, had he not 
been a musician. The editorship of the Cham- 
ber-Music has been undertaken by Herr David, 
the Concertmeister, and that of the Pianoforte 
Works, by Herr Reinecke, the Capellmeister, 
while the Songs have been divided among Herr 
Richter, Musikdirector, Selma Bagge, and Franz 
Espagne, all musicians known as not merely mu- 
sicians, but in any particular case, should the na- 
ture of their task and the authorities at their dis- 
posal absolutely require it, well prepared,also, for 
philological criticism. 
III. 

Whoever connects with the expression “philo- 
logical criticism” a dark notion of dusty parch- 
ments, and old impressions ; of a drear expanse 
of useless readings, of unedifying splitting of 
words and carping about syllables ; whoever con- 
siders it the duty of philological criticism to draw 
a hedge of thorns around the works of poetry and 
art, rendering the access to them more difficult 
than it otherwise would be, and interfering with 
the enjoyment of them—such an individual will 
not feel exactly comfortable at the prospect that 
this sort of criticism is now going to be applied 
even to Beethoven. Many a person, entertain- 
ing more moderate views, will feel doubts as to 
what there is important for criticism to perform 
in connection with the works of a composer who 
lived down into the present generation and pub- 
lished his works himself, and likewise, as to what 
use a vast apparatus of manuscripts and printed 
editions can be. We may here remind these 
persons of the case, so near us, of Schiller and 
Goethe. It was not till recently that philological 
exactness and method could begin to busy them- 
selves somewhat with the works of our great poets, 
and even up to the present time—thanks to the 
want of conscientiousness on the part of those 
whom honor and duty should urge to bestow 
every care upon a proper restoration of the text 
—they have not done so to the extent requisite 
to achieve effectual results. Already, however, 
has it been demonstrated that copyists, composi- 
tors and readers for the press have gained a far 
more extensive and deeper influence upon the 
form of the texts in general use than people would 
be inclined to think; that not only have typo- 
graphical errors distorting the sense, and the 
omission of verses through negligence, become 
stereotyped, but that arbitrary alterations, under 
the deceptive semblance of pretended emenda- 
tions, have set aside the original text. Everyone 
possessing a somewhat clearer idea than usual of 
the instances of want of sense and of the absurdi- 
ties which even educated readers will pass; of how 
irksome for the careful reader, wher he stumbles 
on something which strikes him as peculiar, is the 
uncertainty whether he has to do with a real dif- 
ficulty, or with a typographical error ; of how 
often he is compelled to indulge himself in con- 
jectural criticism—for every emendation of a ty- 
pographical error is a philological conjecture—of 
how terrible is his disappointment, when well- 
known passages, which have perhaps become fa- 
vorite ones, are proved to be spurious and not 
emanating, in the shape they bear, from the poet 
—whoever has an idea of and reflects on such 
cases, will agree in thinking it a noble task for 
philological criticism to give us trustworthy texts 
of our great German writers, an undertaking 
which, if successfully carried out, will not remain 
without the approbation of even unphilological 
readers. The case is not different with musicians. 
How many a player and listener is embarrassed 
whether he has to see an Oulibischeffian chimera 





in a chord, a passage, or a note, or to correct an 


x = 


error of the press; how disagreeable it is to be in- 
formed that an especially favorite beauty is found- 
ed upon a fault of the engraver, and that what 
we look upon as an indisputable improvement of 
some insupportable instance of harshness is noth- 
ing more than a piece of over-correction. That 
such cases are of daily occurrence is a well-known 
fact; that. moreover, the various editions of 
Beethoven’s works contain much more than was 
supposed calculated to reduce the public to doubt 
and despair is a fact that has been demonstrated 
by careful examination. Our thanks are, there- 
fore, certainly due to the labors of those who un- 
dertake to restore in its primitive purity what the 
composer wrote, and to hand it down to us in a 
trustworthy form—and such are precisely the la- 
bors of philological criticism. 


To the question: What is the task and what 
is the method of philological criticism ? the an- 
swer iseasy. Its task consists in restoring to the 
shape in which the author conceived it, the work 
of a writer—or of a musician—which, multiplied 
by mechanical means, copying or printing, cir- 
culated and spread abroad, has, necessarily, in 
consequence of its repeated multiplication, be- 
come, accidentally or purposely, more or less dis- 
figured. Its first duty, therefore, is to test tradi- 
tion, and to discover the source, or the sources 
whence the work in its original form may be ta- 
ken with the greatest certainty. Whenever it is 


possible to consult the author’s first original man-. 


uscript, that, of course, is the most trustworthy 
guarantee of correctness. But even that is not 
always to be unconditionally relied upon, for the 
most carefully written one is not secure against 
clerical errors, and accidental faults of inatten- 
tion, and it is very possible that ameliorations, 
intended to be valid, may have been made after 
the original manuscript was completed, and not 
to be included in it. For the purposes of criti- 
cism, therefore, copies, written or printed, made 
under the inspection of the author, possess a sig- 
nificance of their own, a significance outweighing 
that of aught else, because such copies are some- 
times the last that enjoyed the author’s revision. 
In the case of a musical work, parts written for a 
performance under the direction of the composer 
occupy a similar position, because it is reasonable 
to presume that, when the parts were used, the 
mistakes which may accidentally have found 
their way into them were carefully corrected. 
When these various means of tradition are sub- 


jected to mutual control, the supposition of faults 


arising from accidental error is reduced to the 
very narrowest limits. But it must be expected 
that such faults will never be quite wanting ; we 
may correct them by the aid of the authorities 
handed down to us when the latter agree perfect- 
ly with each other, and we are able to do so with 
the less hesitation, because the faults are gener- 
ally palpable, and the emendations self-evident. 
But when the authorities differ from each other; 
when either each authority contains something 
different from the rest ; or certain ones agreeing 
among themselves are at variance with others, a 
decision may, in the first place, be pronounced 
upon essentially external circumstances, such for 
example, as the fact that a reading in the writ- 
ten or printed copies is evidently based upon a 
misunderstanding of the characters of the original 
manuscript, or that a fault evidently caused by 
haste is corrected in the copies. But in most in- 
stances of a discrepancy between the authorities, 
a décision as to what is correct can be formed 
only by an examination of internal evidence. 
This i tgp pe in the first place, a thorough 
knowledge of, and the ability to apply, the gener- 
al laws, according to which the means of artistic 
expression can be employed in a manner corres- 
ponding with this aim, logic and grammar; for 
even the mode of expression adopted by music, 
as by the plastic art, becomes an organized Jan- 
guage, inasmuch as it follows the fixed laws of 
logic and grammar, though we are not accustom- 
ed to call them so. By these means, we acquire, 
in the first place, the standard by which to decide 
what is, generally, possible, and what impossible ; 
what is absolutely false, or what correct. But 
when the question is to apply general principles 
toa work belonging to a certain definite time, 





and produced by a certain definite individual, 
under certain definite ‘conditions, general knowl- 
edge must, by minute historical study, be educa- 
ted up toa clear insight into, and a sure feeling 
of, what a given age and a given individuality 
are able artistically to conceive, and the form in 
which they are able to produce what they have 
conceived. If any one now, possessing a glance 
thus sharpened, sure tact. and an acquaintance 
with his master, proceeds to test those passages in 
which the reading of the various authorities is 
not the same, such a man will be competent to 
decide what could not possibly emanate from the 
author, and what he might have written; in 
many cases, what he must have written, and in 
most, what he probably did write. In fact, as the 
matter under consideration is a work of art, in 
the creation of which the intellectual subjectivity 
of the artist worksas a component element toan ex- 
tent incalculable.so that the last efforts of criticism 
depend essentially on weighing against each other 
laws generally valid and the legitimate peculiarity 
of the artist, and as, moreover, it is only by means 
of peculiar natural gifts that the critie can ac- 
quire that culture and that tact which are the 
conditions whereby he exercises his vocation, 
there is always about these operations some 
amount of subjectivity, which, especially for more 
delicate tasks and results, does not produce that 
certainty which, so to speak, is mathematically 
cogent. But whoever, on this account, regards 
the method employed by criticism as playful ca- 
price, and its results as fortuitous fancies, forgets 
that the general Jaws, in conformity with which, 
as a rule, the human mind works and creates, ex- 
ercise on the artist and his work, just as over oth- 
er persons and other things, a compelling organ- 
isatorical power, and may, therefore, be acknowl- 
edged as valid norms; that, by means of con- 
scientious historical research, it becomes possible 
to recognize even the free elements of the Indi- 
vidualistic in periods and persons, and that, with- 
in such certain outlines, in this too the influence 
of certain laws may be pointed out; and that, by 
carefully regulating both powers a critical method 
is formed byyghe aid of which the critic is enabled 
to compress in the narrowest limits what is 
uncertain and ambiguous, or, at any rate, decis- 
ively to distinguish it from what is certain and 
clear. It is evident that, the more difficult and 
the more defective the historical investigation is, 
and the more uncertain and vacillating the tra- 
dition, the more strongly must the subjective ele- 
ment in criticism stand out, and the more prob- 
lematical must be the result. When we no long- 
er possess any original manuscript, and when 
copies, written and printed, have not been made 
under the supervision of the author, but, for a 
tolerably long period, multiplied in conformity 
with different principles, or even with none at all, 
at one time with rather more care, at another 
with rather more negligence than usual, the task 
of testing the credibility and trustworthiness of 
the authorities becomes more and more invoived ; 
external circumstances can seldom be turned to 
account, and, when they can, not with perfect 
certainty, for the purpose of determining sepa- 
rate doubtful cases, so that more and more reli- 
ance must be placed upon internal evidence. 
But the most difficult problems for criticism are 
not occasioned by the corruptions arising from 
accidental oversights and errors, however much 
these may, in the course of time, through negli- 
gence and ignorance, increase as it were at inter- 
est, but from the corruptions attendant on well- 
meant but mistaken corrections. There is never 
any lack of copyists and correctors who, though 
perhaps capable of observing that a fault has 
crept into a work, from a want of sense and pen- 
tration, look for the fault in the wrong place, the 
consequence being that their corrections either 
do not hit upon it at all, or change what is right 
at the same time that they alter what is wrong, 
and thus substitute the deceptive appearance of 
something tolerable in itself but untrue for what 
was evidently wrong. If with such unskilful cor- 
rectors, who are accustomed to spin out their 
business with self-satisfied zeal, are associated the 
over-clever, who do not hesitate about occasionally 
correcting even the author himself, sothat every- 
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thing shall quietly assume the appearance which 
best suits their own taste, there is the utmost dan- 
ger of a false coating of paint being spread over 
the genuine and original work of art. In many 
of these cases criticism finds it difficult to gain a 
footing sufficiently firm to be able to remove the 
disfiguring whitewash of restoration, and once 
more expose to view the old faults and deficien- 
cies. the correction of which it dares to approach 
only with every possible precaution and care. 
(To be Continued.) 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Star and the Rose. 


The balmy twilight was closing, 
A light wind stirred in the bowers, 

The stars were awaking from slumber, 
And closed were the eyes ef the flowers. 


One star of wide heaven grew weary ; 
He fell through the deeps of blue, 
And sank in the rose’s bosom, 
A droplet of golden dew. 


He lay there, so lightly cradled, 
No longer he cared to soar ; 
The rose felt a thrill within her, 
Unknown aud unfelt before. 


She wished her sweet leaves were winglets ; 
She strove from her stem to rise ; 

She yearned for a voice, to utter 
The sense of her silent sighs. 


She broke her rich heart with longing ; 
For passion she paled away ; 

Like a silvery shroud about her, 
The mist of the morning lay. 


From the cheeks of her sister roe 
Tears rained on the green parterre ; 
And one white lily leaned o’er her, 
Pure as an unbreathed prayer. 
Katharine Frances M. Raymond. 





The Madrigal. 


At his recent Historical Concert, in Vienna, 
Herr Zellner prefaced the evening’s programme 
by some remarks on the Madrigal. As they are 
highly interesting, we condense them for the 
benefit of our readers. In speaking of the Madri- 
gal, a musical art-form which during a period of 
about a century and a half was almost the only 
one holding sway in the domain of secular music, 
we mean a part-song which is set to a short and 
pithy poem, and which, treated with more or less 
contrapuntal skill, possesses as its essential distin- 
guishing characteristic freely invented nielody, in 
contradistinction to the harmonized folk-songs, or 
the sacred compositions of the time, which were 
raised upon a given melody (the tenor) mostly 
borrowed from the Liturgy or the simple songs 
of the people. At a period when instrumental 
composition was in its infancy, performers were 
restricted’ exclusively to vocal productions. The 
impulse to find a common Source of amusement in 
these productions set musicians harmonizing the 
folk-songs, which up to that time had been monod- 
ic. In consequence of the continually increas- 
ing demand for compositions of this description, 
musicians invented new ones on the same model. 
Thus arose the first steps towards the Madrigal 
in the shape of the Frottole, Strambotti, Canzone, 
Sonnets, Odes, &e., which formed essentially a cat- 
egory of their own. Like the Villanelles and 
Villottes subsequently, these are, it is true, artis- 
tic vocal compositions, though still fashioned after 
the folk-songs. The growing skill in counterpoint, 
however, yearned also to find employment in this 
branchof art. As such, it could not make use 


either of the primitive or the refined folk-song. 
It required, for its polyphonic efforts, short and 


motives, moulding themselves to the separate 


strophes of the verses. Ali this was not furnish- 
ed by the folk’s melody, which, at most, mirrored 
only the general sentiment of the poetry, but con- 
stituted a musical whole not capable of being re- 
solved into separate parts. Such material had to 
be invented with special reference to the artistic 
object in view. The results of this process was 
the Madrigal, of which imitation must be consi- 
dered as the musically technical fundamental 
form. This remained fixed, though, with time, 
extraordinarily extended as regards expressive 
fashioning of the melody ; of richness of harmony ; 
and of florid contrapuntal polyphony. 

As the art of playing, especially the Jute and 
harpsichord, grew more and more perfect and 
general, and, as on the other hand, the melody 
continued to become more and more singable and 
important in its purport, the vocal parts of the 
Madrigal kept diminishing in number, until at 
length only the uppermost one was sung, the 
next being given to the accompanying instrument. 
Thus did the Madrigal lead up to Opera, to 
Chamber-Cantatas, to Airs, and lastly to Songs, 
and herein consists the significance and import- 
ance of this form in the history of art. Its mis- 
sion was now fulfilled ; the Madrigal was gradu- 
ally supplanted by the new art-forms which had 
sprung from it, and which proved more adapted 
for individual amusement, or better suited for the 
display of individual skill. But though, from the 
second half of the seventeenth century, the Mad- 
rigal lost its former popularity, it was still culti- 
vated by many composers, on account of its form, 
down to the most recent times. Cherubini and 
Donizetti made essavs in it. 

The invention of the Madrigal belongs to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. Its 
cradle was Italy, whence it soon made its way 
through the whole civilized world. The Nether- 
landers were the first who learned how to move 
with graceful skill in this new form. In France it 
did not take deep root ; the national composition, 
the chanson, retained the upper hand. Germany 
adopted the form, but on the whole, remained 
faithful to the essential attributes of the folks- 
melody. The Madrigal was cultivated most 
assiduously, and most in conformity with its origi- 
nal spirit, in England. Here it was also prac- 
ticed longest, for even at the end of the last 
century there were numerous Madrigal Socie- 
tise. ; 

Before concluding this hasty sketch, we would 
direct attention to an interesting circumstance 
springing from the consideration of the histori- 
cal position occupied by the Madrigal. We 
are enabled to deduce from it the most trust- 
worthy possible conclusion as to the general con- 
dition of musical education in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century. The enormous numbers mere- 
ly of the madrigals which were printed, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the great amount of 
artistic skill necessary to execute them, prove 
how wide-spread musical education was among 
all classes of society, and how solid it must have 
been. Indeed, at that period, no one could lay 
claim to being socially educated who could not 
sing a part of a madrigal at sight. This art, of 
which now-a-days not many professional singers 
can boast, was looked upon as something that was 
quite a matter of course, though the difficulty of 
a vista reading was then far greater than it is now, 


because there were no scores, no bar-lines, or min- 
ute guiding signs, and no hints as to the time 


and style-—Lond. Mus. World. 





Personal Relations of Great Masters to Each 
Other. 


WEBER AND BEETHOVEN. 


That the professors of music (composers and vir- 
tuosos), and those of the dramatic art (operatic sing- 
ers and performers of the spoken drama), are re- 
proached more than the members of any of the other 
branches of art with impatient and envious egotism, 
is a certain fact, and as a rule, the charge is not,after 
all, unfounded. We have not mary examples of 
composers expressing themselves concerning a rival 
to their fame as Haydn did concerning Mozart, 


opera for their Theatre. He declined complying 
with their request and wrote thus : “You have the 
great Mozart. Conld I impress upon the soul of 
every lover of music, but especially of the great, as 
profound an appreciation, as much musical compre- 
hension, and as great a love of Mozart’s incompara- 
ble labors as I myself feel, nations would vie with 
each other for the possession of such a treasure. Let 
Prague hold fast to the dear man, but let her also re- 
ward him, for without this the history of great ge- 
niuses is a sad one, and this is the reason why so 
many men of promising genius succumb. It 
makes me angry to think that a man standing alone 
like Mozart is not yet engaged at some Imperial 
or Royal Court !” How often, in the contrary case, 
ought our indignation to have been excited, and to 
be so, still, on seeing at present every one consider 
himself as a rule,the very best person for filling every 
post ! 

The greater, therefore, is the obligation we are un- 
der of making astand against the calumnies—which 
have become traditional—asserted against great 
composers in their personal relations to each other. 
To the category of stories believed without investiga- 
tion belongs, for instance, among others, the story 
of the misunderstanding between Carl Maria von 
Weber and Beethoven. Weber is certainly not quite 
innocent of having given rise to this legend, since he 
was guilty of a youthful offence against the Sinfonia 
Eroica, which he handled rather roughly in a kind 
of humorous account of a journey. ‘This was, in- 
deed, incomprehensible in so highly gifted, though 
young, a composer as Weber, but he was excited 
probably only by a desire to be smart, and soon mani- 
fested in so plain a manner his high admiration of 
Beethoven, that we perceive how much he regretted 
his youthful indiseretion. As we have already said, 
what was bad in his conduct, however, went on in- 
creasing by report, while what was good was made 
known to no one,if known, disregarded and forgotten. 
What was good was as follows :— 

Scarcely was Wilhelmine Schréder engaged at 
Dresden through the instrumentality of Weber, when 
the latter urged the production of Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
which, by the way, he had already brought out at 
Prague. He put himself, accordingly, in communica- 
tion with Beethoven, to whom,as his diary proves, he 
wrote concerning that work, on the 28th January, 
18th February,7th April,wnd 61h June,1823,receiving 
letters from him on 16th February, 10th April, and 
9th June. ‘To the great loss of art, all trace of this 
correspondence between two masters of the first rank, 
concerning a work of the greatest importance, has 
disappeared through the carelessness of those intrust- 
ed with the preservation of Weber’s papers. Only a 
fragment, the beginning of Weber’s first letter to 
Beethoven (of the 28th January), remains in the 
rough draught. These few lines are, however, suffi- 
cient to exhibit in the most charming manner one of 
the noblest traits of Weber’s heart, his child-like, un- 
envious admiration of what was great, and his high 
veneration for the first of German composers. He 
writes as follows : 

“The production of this work, a mighty testimony 
of German greatness and depth of feeling, under my 
direction in Prague, afforded me an intimate know- 
ledge, as in spiring as instructive, of its inward nature, 


by every possible resource, to be able to introduce it, 
in all its effectiveness, to the public here also. Every 
performance will be a festival at which I shall be per- 
mitted to offer your lofty mind the homage existing 
for you in my inmost heart,where veneration and love 
struggle for the mastery.” 

The great master, not insensible to such genuine 
admiration, appears to have answered Weber in as 
friendly a manner as it was possible for him to do, 
for there resulted from this, correspondence such 
friendly relations between the two, that the rough 
Beethoven, who was incapable of aught approaching 
hypocrisy, could, in a letter of the 17th July, 1823, 
addressed to KOnneritz, and containing a receipt for 
the forty dueats he received for Fidelio, employ the 
words—“according to the description of my dear 
friend, Maria Weber,” &c. These friendly relations 
were still more consecrated and cemented by the per- 
sonal acquaintanceship of the two composers. All 
the stories told by Schindler and others, about anti- 
pathy,nay,ditferences between[Beethoven and Weber, 
are consequently maliciously or unconsciously invent- 
ed tables. 


Weber recei#ed the score of Fidelio from Beetho- 
ven himself,on the 10th April, and produced the opera 
on the 29th, with Wilhelmine Schréder in the part 
of the heroine, after fourteen rehearsals, conducted 
with the greatest care. The fair young singer sur- 
passed the expectations formed even of the daughter 
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giving the grandiose picture—distinguished for such 
genuine artistic finish—of the heroic wife, which we 
all so often admired, still she contributed essentially 
to the immense success of the opera. 

When Weber, afterwards, late in the summer of 
1823, went to Vienna, for the production of Eury- 
unthe,he was told that Beethoven had said to Steiner, 
the music-publisher : “! am glad that you publish a 
German work again. I have heard a great deal of 
of good of Weber’s opera. I hope it will produce 
him and you abundance of money and honor.” 
When Weber’s Freischiitz was making the great sen- 
sation it did, Beethoven read the score through, and 
said in the presence of some of his friends : 


“What an idea! I should never have believed it 
of the little man, who is generally so mild! Weber 
must now write operas; regular operas ; one after 
another, and witheut bestowing too much trouble on 
them! Caspar, the monster, stands out like a house. 
Whenever the Devil puts his claws in the business, 
you feel them, and no mistake !” 


On being reminded by some person present of the 
second finale, and of the previously unknown musical 
effects it contained, he said : 


“Yes, that is certainly true ; but it has a strange 
effect on me. Icertainly see what Weber means, 
but he has put in some devilishy queer stuff! When 
I read it—for instance the part with the wild 
Huntsman—Iam compelled to /augh—yet there is no 
doubt it is the right thing.” 


Having got Haslinger previously to announce his 
coming, Weber drove with him and Benedict, on the 
5th October, to Baden,where Beethoven resided. The 
three men were moved, on entering the desolate and 
almost poverty-stricken room inhabited by the great 
Ludwig. It was in the utmost disorder. Music, 
money, and wearing apparel were strewn upon the 
floor, while linen was heaped upon the dirty bed ; 
the open grand piano was covered with thick dust, 
and some broken coffee-things stood upon the table. 
Beethoven advanced to meet them. Benedict says: 


“Tt was thus that Lear or the Ossianic Bards must 
have looked. The hair was thick, grey, and standing 
up ; in some places, however, it was quite white; the 
forehead and skull were wonderfully broad,arched and 
lofty, like a temple ; the nose was square like that 
ofa lion ; the mouth was nobly-formed and soft ; the 
chin was broad, with those wonderful folds, depicted 
in all the portraits of him, and formed of two maxil- 
ary bones, which seem to have heen made on purpose 
to crack the hardest nuts. Over his broad pock- 
marked face was spread a dark red_ tinge ; 
beneath his bushy eyebrows, sternly contract- 
ed, small, sparkling eyes gleamed mildly on us 
as we entered ; the Cyclopean, square-built form, 
only a little taller, however, than Weber’s, was clad 
in a shabby dressing-gown, torn at the elbows.” 


Beethoven recognized Weber hefore the latter was 
named, and folding him in his arms, exclaimed : “So 
here you are, eh ? You are a devil of a fellow, that 
youare! May Heaven bless you?” He then im- 
mediately handed him the celebrated tablets, and a 
conversation sprang up, during which Beethoven first 
flung the music off the sofa, and then, without any 
ceremony, dressed himself in the presence of his visi- 
tors to go out. Beethoven complained bitterly of 
his position ; abused the managers of the theatre ; the 
getters-up of concerts ; the public ; the Italians ; pub- 
lic taste ; but more especially the ingratitude of his 
nephew. Weber, who was deeply moved, advised 
him to tear himself away from such a disgusting and 
discouraging state of things, and make a professional 
tour through Germany, when he would see what the 
world thought of him.—‘Too late!” exclaimed 
Beethoven, seizing Weber demonstratively under the 
arms, and dragging him off to the “Sauerhof,’”’ where 
he used to dine Beethoven was here all cor- 
diality and warmth towards Weber. The latter 
writes : 

“We spent the middle of the day with each 
other, very merry and well-pleased. This rough, 
forbidding man absolutely paid court to me, waiting 
on me atdinner with as much attention as if I had 
been his lady. In short, this day will always be 
a memorable one for meas wellas for every one 
else present. I felt it a peculiar distinction to be over- 
whelmed with such affectionate respect by a man of 
so great a mind,” My : 


Beethoven turned the conversation to Euryanthe, 
but Weber avoided the subject. Hereupon Beethoven 
said to Haslinger, across the table: “What sort of 
a libretto is it?” and, while Weber was writing 
down: “Very respectable; full of fine passages,” 
Beethoven, who had seen Haslinger shake his head, 
burst into a laugh and exclaimed : ‘“‘The old story 
over again ! German authors cannot knock up a good 





libretto!” “How about Fidelio?” wrote Weber. 
“That was originally French,” said Beethoven, 
“translated first into Italian and then into German.” 
“And which libretto do you consider the best ?” in- 
quired Weber, “ Vestalin and Wassertriiger’’ (Les deux 
Journées), exclaimed Beethoven at once. 

When his visitors were about to leave, Beethoven 
embraced and kissed Weber several times, and held 
the latter’s small hand in his own fist, exclaiming ; 
“Success to the new opera! If I can, I will come to 
the first performance.” Weber returned to Vienna 
deeply moved and edified. 

Unfortunately, owing to the propogation of certain 
gossiping stories, among which Weber’s youthful of- 
fence, of which Beethoven appears previously to 
have known nothing, against the Hrotca, was used 
against him, the intercourse of the two great men was 
so far broken off that they no longer corresponded. 
Never, however, did they in any way run counter to 
each other.—Wiederrheinische, Musik-Zeitung. 





Music in Leipzig. 

The eighteenth Gewandhans Concert was devoted 
to one work, Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” 
which had not been performed for five years. It is 
undoubtedly Schumann’s best vocal work ; indeed 
all his compositions which were written about the 
same time with this cantata are more complete, 
calmer, and happier in tone than those produced he- 
fore or after it. The period of painful suspense which 
had preceded the marriage was over ; the door of the 
paradise for the opening of which he had been wait- 
ing so long was unbarred, and a time of quiet hap- 
piness commenced—as quiet, that is, as was possible 
with his nature. 

Great and many as are the beauties of this can- 
tata, it is not as a writer for voices that Schumann 
will be longest remembered. Fascinating as are his 
songs, itis not so much as vocal compositions—not 
by the beauty of their melody—that they so charm ; 
it is rather from the wonderful variety and depth 
of feeling tly reflect; his own feelings were so 
strong that they at once excite the feelings of those to 
whom he sings. The shortness, too, of most of his 
songs, as is also the case with his smaller pianoforte 
pieces,forces him to concentrate his ideas,thus saving 
him from the unclearness and over-elaboration which 
characterizes too many of his larger works. 

Schumann and his followers have tried with all 
their might to displace the usual form of recitative, 
substituting for it an arioso style. They think thus 
to make their compositions more interesting ; they 
would give a picture of every passing idea, nay, of 
every word. The result is that the attention is as 
strained as in passing through a long gallery of 
cabinet pictures : perpetual diversity can be as mon- 
otonous as perpetual sameness, and is even more 
fatiguing. The followers of the Liszt-Wagner school 
go still further ; they not only discard recitative, but 
would even banish the regular “air,” substituting 
arioso for it. 

But with all drawbacks ‘Paradise and the Peri’ 
is a work to he enjoyed when well performed ; it 
has arich poetic coloring throughout, and a noble 
tone, and with all its faults, there is an entire absence 
of vulgarity. | Unfortunately the performance this 
evening was not good ; music of this airy, poetical 
description suffers more from a cold and careless ex- 
ecution than any other. Fri. Alvsleben (the Peri) 
was far too matter of fact and frigid ; nor was her 
voice éntirely in her command. ‘The chorus, 
as usual, was unsatisfactory ; the quality of tone, 
especially among the ladies’ voices, was harsh, 
and the intonation frequently imperfect, nor did or- 
chestra and voices always go together, it was evident 
that there had not been a sufficient number of rehear- 
sals.. Elaborate accompaniments, broken up into 
many bits, are far more difficult to give smoothly 
than to play through a symphony. The general 
badness of choral singing in Leipzig is a erying evil ; 
but until a room is provided in which a choral work 
can be given and listened to with comfort there is 
not much chance of a radical reform. 

Frau Schumann has given a concert this week. 
Her playing of the piano-forte part in Beethoven’s 
magnificent trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1, was beautiful, 
both technically and musically ; there was no exag- 
geration, no subordination of end to means—all was 
purely artistic ; her associates, the Herren David and 
Lubeck,supported her as she and the music deserved. 
Frau Schumann also played her husband’s “Carne- 
val,” a curious piece, founded on the four notes, A, 
E flat, C, B (in German musical nomenclature A, S, 
(Es,) C, H), which together form the name ofa town 
in which lived a lady, to whom the composer was 
once warmly attached. It is more a clever burlesque 
and squib for the home amusement of those who can 
master the great technical difficulties, than for the 
general public,who, for the most part, were vainly try- 





ting to make out which was which of the many pic- 
ures indexed in the programme. Besides this, Frau 
Schumann also played smaller pieces by Schubert, 
Hiller, and Mendelssohn ; to the last named 
(‘Scherzo Capriccioso”} she hardly did justice ; ‘in 
the music of the other two she was excellent, and was 
encored in Hiller’s impromptu “Zur Guitarre.” At 
the very general request of the public, Mozart’s 
“‘Divertimento” in D, Op. 61, which had created so 
much interest at the last chamber music concert, 
was repeated this evening. Herr Seuff, of Leipzig. 
is publishing two new editions of this charming work 
—one in score and parts, the other with the first 
violin part as in the original, and the other instru- 
ments arranged for the pianoforte by Herr David, 
who also provides the violin part with fingeting,signs 
of expression, &e. Such a work cannot be too well 
known'—Corr. of Orchestra, March 17. 





The first of the yearly Fast Days falling last 
week, we had no Gewandhaus concert. Herr Rie- 
del, as usual, took advantage of the day to give a 
performance in St. Thomas’s Church, his choral 
society being thus able to have the assistance of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra. He selected for this occa- 
sion “John the Baptist,” an unpublished oratorio by 
Herr Leonhard,a professor of the pianoforte in one of 
the Dresden music schools. The work has,I under- 
stand been written several years, but had never pre- 
viously been performed. The oratorio is in two parts, 
and is further divided into a series of pictures, repre- 
senting the Baptist in various periods of his his- 
tory. 
It is difficult to speak of the music. Were cor- 
-rectness the only requisite for a great work, this 
oratorio would deserve great praise. From be- 
ginning to end the workmanship is entirely accord- 
ing to rule ; there are no sins against form or gram- 
mar ; and the parts seem to be all flowing and singa- 
ble.” But having granted this, it cannot but be ask- 
ed, does mere correctness justify the production of a 
work occupying between two and three hours? Is 
what would satisfy a harmony master, if presented to 
him by a clever scholar, sufficient to interest the hear- 
er ? The answer must be decidedly in the negative. A 
work more thoroughly without life or character I 
have rarely heard ; there are reflections of every com- 
poser from Bach and Handel to Mendelssohn—nay, 
even to Wagner. Number after number comes in the 
same painfully ‘proper style, and vanishes without 
having left any impression. Herr Leonhard shows in 
some places that he has conceptions which, were his 
genius equal to his industry, might have been work- 
ed out effectively. One of these especially is No. 5, 
in the scene of the Preaching in the Wilderness ; itis a 
double chorus for the repentant people( mixed chorus) 
and the self-righteous Pharisees (male chorus) : 
here was an opportunity for musical contrast of 
which a great composer might have made striking 
use ; but with Herr Leonhard it remains but a sug- 
gestion, albeit one of the best numbers of the or- 
atorio. The Overture in which the choral 
“Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland” is introduced, 
is also above the average; the fugal writing is 

really good. : 

Throughout the oratorio great use is made of the 
choral, both in its simple form and as a cantus firmus 
for figurative contrapuntal treatment ; the work is 
always respectable and grammatical, although not 
inspiring. It is impossible to avoid a feeling of re- 
gret that so much honest, painstaking labor should 
have been so thrown away ; for an oratorio with so lit 
tle original life in it a long existence is neither to be 
expected nor desired. The solo singers were Frau 
Dr. Reclam and Herr Schild, of Leipzig, Frl. Baer, 
of Berlin, and Herr Weiss, of Dresden. Herr Schild 
acquitted himself the best. The choruses went 
fairly ; but, as I have said before, good and precise 
choral effect is almost impossible in St. Thomas’s 
Church. 

Herr Gustav Schmidt, the excellent Capellmeister 
of our theatre, has just had his benefit, upon which 
oecasion his opera “Prinz Eugen” was revived. 
The music is pleasing, taking a position somewhat 
between that of Lortzing and Flotow. It is unfortu- 
nate that there is only one female part,that of the brave 
Vivandiére Engelliese. There i#thus too little relief to 
the male voices. Fri. Karg played and sang her 
part with capital spirit. The valiant, love-sick, poet- 
ical Wachtmeister, who cannot win his bride till he 
has written his song of praise of Prinz Eugen, der, 
edle Ritter (the well known Volkslied which runs 
through the whole opera), and Conrad, the clock- 
maker of the Black Forest, were given by the Herren 
Hertzoch and Schild; the former both sang and 
acted well ; the latter is very’stiff as an actor, but his 
pure, expressive singing was highly appreciated. 
His song in the first act,“ Als ich vom Schwarzwald zoq 
Sfiirbass,” which if it be not founded upon a Volkslied, 
has the true popular stamp (the German word Volks- 
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thiimlich is a better expression), and the song in the 
last act, ‘Jetzt kommt, ihr Dhren, miisst mit fort,” 
were charmingly sung. The long-continued ap- 
plause with which Herr Schmidt was greeted upon 
his entering the orchestra, and the enthusiastic call 
at the end of the opera, testified to the respect 
with which the public regard the man and the mu- 
sician. 

Frau Janner-Krall, of the Dresden Theatre, has 
been giving a series of representations in the opera; 
her performance as Marie in “The Daughter of the 
Regiment”’ and Susanne in “Figaro” are spoken of in 
the highest terms. Ican myself record her entire 
success inthe amusing operetta “Ver Schauspieldi- 
rector,” to which such charming Mozart music has 
been adopted (although it must be admitted that it 
ix a shame to use his own music to put Mozart in a 
ridiculous light, especially when there is no historic 
ground for the incident),and in Offenbach’s sparkling 
operetta “Le mariage auz lanternes.” Inthe former 
she was well supported by her husband, Herr Janner, 
who was the very image of Mozart, and Herr Hélzel, 
late of the German Vienna opera. who gave a most 
humorous representation of Schikaneder, that fore- 
runner of Barnum and tormenter of Mozart. In Of- 
fenhach’s piece, Frau Janner-Krall and Frl Karg were 
most amusing ; the “scolding duet” was admirable. 
Frau Janner-Krall is a charming opera soubrette, 
acting and singing with brilliancy and with sparkling 
fun.—Ibid, March 24. 





Gounod’s New Opera. 


The composer of Faust has become a ce lebrity 
whose career will be watched. 
Examiner speak of the production of a comic Opera 
from his pen: 

At Covent Garden, happy in the Christmas suc- 
cess of an attractive pantomime, the English Opera 
Company has just been importing from Paris what 
will be one of its stock operas as long as it remains a 
company, Moliére’s “Le Médécin Malgré Lui,” with 
M. Gounod’s apt and delightful musical touches. 
They are very charming, and the humor of Moliére 
shines even through the obscuring dulness of two in- 
terposed librettists. We never have understood, and 
we shall never anderstand, the pains that seems to be 
taken at opera houses to prevent geod music and 
good literature from coming together. There must 
be a notion that, as they are next of kin, marriage 
between them is immoral; for sometimes, as in this 
case, extraordinary pains seem to have been taken 
to keep them apart. 

The play, with its interspersed music, is given to 
us as the “Mock Doctor,” and under that very name 
we have Moliére’s play Englished by Fielding, as 
great a humorist as himself. Fielding’s “Mock Doc- 
tor,” as a “ballad farce,” which was acted at Drury 
Lane in 1733, with interspersed songs, (just as it is 
now acted, only with better music and worse words, 
at Covent Garden, ) has credit in theatrical tradition 
as the first play in which—in the great room over St. 
John’s Gate—Garrick performed in London. Noth- 
ing would have been simpler, easier, cheaper, or bet- 
ter than to have taken Fiel!ding’s version of Moliére, 
omitting only the words for music originally intro- 
duced into that, and substituting those required by 
the new music of M. Gounod. Less trouble than 
has been taken to produce dialogue miserably spoilt, 
would have made this “Mock Doctor” perfect at all 
points, one of the most thoroughly delightful enter- 
tainments of our stage. As it is, we have, in an 
English version of the French libretto, the good 
flesh of Molitre’s shrewd, simple prose fishified by 
Mr. Kenney into what we suppose that géntleman to 
consider elegant verse. 

We strongly advise the management of the English 
opera at Covent Garden to ameliorate the sad condi- 
tion of the libretto of the“Mock Doctor,” and promote 
to the office of translator of Molitre, Henry Fielding, 
vice C. L. Kenney, resigned. As it is, however, the 
incidents being all repeated and even the dialogue re- 
produced, though in a wishy-washy way, there is 
enough of the ghost of Moliére in the spoken libretto 
to muke it more pled®ant than one half the stuff that 
the ill-fed play-goer is content to swallow for his en- 
tertainment. And wherever M. Gounod strikes in, 
Moliére seems to live again, and Louis XIV. him- 
self to be sitting in state behind us, although M. Gou. 
nod wrote the music only seven years ago. 

The music is quaint, piquant ; exquisitely dra- 
matic, where—as in the opening quarrel between 
Sganarelle and his wife, it touches Martine’s back 
with the cudgel, and plays into her strain of wrath 
—it is following the spirit of Molitre’s dialogue. 
And when the little entertainments that Moliére in- 
troduced ito his plays by a company of musicians 
or otherwise are to be represented, we can’t help fan- 

. 


Thus does the London * 


cying that we hear Lulli revived, and that “les petits 
violons du roi” are in the Covent Garden orchestra. 
“Fais nous rire, Baptiste,” Molitre used to say to 
Lalli, and M. Gounod provokes laughter and smiles 
while he delights the ear with melody that, genuine 
as it is, probably was not written without a little pre- 
vious study of the music of Lulli, Charpentier, and 
Cambert. Then, too, the piece has the advantage of 
Mr. A. Harris’s genius for stage management. Well 
arranged little troops are poured on the stage, in old 
pastoral groups, to blend song and dance in that 
most exquisite finale of woodcutters resting from la- 
hor, and woodentters’ wives bringing them victual 
and companionship, which blends in unison tenors 
and hasses with sopranos and trebles, interweaving 
them both with a third theme in a minor key. 

The melody of that finale recurs with admirable 
effect at the close of the opera. Lnucinda’s lover ap- 
pears bright with ribbons when he comes as chief 
singer in the entertainment of musicians, and the mu- 
sicians carry antique instruments as if from the old 
family chest of viols, trebles. tenor and bass, guitar 
sort, viol da gamba sort, rebeck, theorbo, or whatev- 
er other antique instrument there be. Every morsel 
of the music is delicate in itself, and deliciously in 
character with the work to which it is wedded. It is 
well sung, too, at Covent Garden. Every part seems 
to he duly valued by its representative, Mr. Corri 
making much of Sganarelle; Miss Poole of Martine; 
Mr. Aynsley Cook of Géronte ; Mr. Dussek of Va- 
lére; indeed, there is not a part ill sung. The en- 
tertainment wonld be pretty nearly faultless if it 
were but purge.i of the Mock Poet, and Moliére were 
left to speak for himself through Fielding’s English. 
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During the past fortnight there has been but 
one theme for all of us to think about. Music it- 
self instinctively made pause and listened to the 
very voice of God in the great national ‘bereave- 
ment which suddenly fell upon us in the midst of 
a great general joy and gratitude the like of 
which no people ever knew before. These two 
experiences, making one little week so long, 
flashing the clearest light across the whole dark 
struggle of the past four years, fusing all hearts 
in one great solemn joy, and then in one great 
grief which only puts the seal of certainty upon 
the victory of Right, have made a Nation of us. 
Those were both great days, though one brought 
us the best news that a whole loyal people’s heart 
could crave, that of Rebellion put down, its ar- 
mies routed, captured and its leaders fled, and 
the other felled us tothe ground, with a bewil- 
dering grief and horror, at the incredible announce- 
ment that our loved and honored President had 
fallen by the miserable hand of the assassin ! They 
were great days, both, for they lifted us above all 
selfish thoughts or interests into a common con- 
sciousness in which we knew that we were one 
people, the children of the common Father, and 
that all mere individual concerns are petty and 
impertinent compared with that in which we all 
strive and wait, rejoice and mourn as one. In 
the experience of that one week, that Passion 
Week, we touched the heights and depths of 
feeling—but through all felt that we were one 
people, as we had never quite so fully felt before. 

For so grand a victory a typical and crowning 
sacrifice was needed, to set the seal upon it be- 
fore all the world ; and he, who had so wisely, 
firmly, reverently, humanely, guided us through 
the long struggle,—he who had lived down all crit- 
icism and all opposition by patient, self-forgetting 
perseverance in the most trying, sublime work to 
which Providence had called him,—he, who had 
“borne his faculties so meek” and “been so clear 





in his great office,”—he who could say such touch- 


| ing words without any rhetoric,—he, who by 
manifest simplicity and goodness, by plain, un- 
pretending, solid virtues, by absolute integrity 
and a patriotism that knew not self, by sincerest 
sympathy with the people, the nearer to all that 
he was not brilliant, but only full of the true life 
and purpose, had won the heart of all this people 
to a degree scarcely suspected by itself,—he, our 
good, great President, became the Nation’s mar- 
tyr! Now is our cause consecrated, now is our 
joy solemnized, now is our victory, which God 
hath given us, complete. This blow, no worse 
than so many deeds of the Rebellion, all prompt- 
ed by the foul genius of Slavery, has that typical 
character that flashes its meaning instantly upon 
the minds of all the world: it sums up the whole 
story in itself; all these evidences were needed 
to convince mankind of what was so incredible, 
the fathomless infamy and villany of this Slave 
Power which has been trying to throttle a free 
government. It has extinguished the last spark 
of sympathy with the Rebellion, while it has made 
us so sad and sober, and yetso assured and strong 
as it is perhaps not possible to feel in gladder 
hours of triumph or in any mood less solemn. 

This awful event, too, has flashed upon our 
minds and hearts and engraved there forever 
such a living likeness of the great example that 
we mourn, that we may well bless God that he 
has brought Abraham Lincoln, even by this mys- 
terious means, so very near to every one of us 
henceforward. Our Nation has had its fathers, 
its great men, its heroes : now we have our Saint. 
Never was such sainting, so sincere and real, so 
sanctioned in the holy of holies of each honest 
heart of all the millions, as that of Abraham Lin- 
coln on that wonderful Wednesday, the 19th of 
April, that day when the whole nation held fu- 
neral solemnity, spontaneous, unanimous, without 
need of pomp or form, or even of the bodily pres- 
ence, “in its simplicity sublime !” 

But we may not discourse on this great theme. 
On all sides are said better things than we can 
say. Wehad no hope to add anything—only 
we could not sit coolly down to write of music 
and Art criticism, as if nothing else had happen- 
ed. Music, as we have said, was dumb when 
that blow fell. We were to have assembled 
in the Music. Hall on Easter evening to find voice 
for our joy and gratitude in the great anthems of 
victory. The Handel and Haydn Society would 
have sung to us the “Hymn of Praise” and the 
great Handel choruses. But who could raise a 
voice, or lift a hand to conduct, in such an hour ? 
Who had any ear or heart for music ? 

Every concert was of course suspended,—nay 
forgotten ; every theatre was closed; there was but 
one thing that man, woman, child could think of; 
in spite of ourselves, all were religious then. We 
wanted to confer with one another, we sought 
comfort in extemporized meetings, where speech 
was reverent, earnest and inspired; but Silence 
was the only music great enough to satisfy. 
The spontaneous abstinence from all shows and 
amusements on that day, and after, was most 
beautiful and touching, and worthy of a great 
free people. We chanced once to witness the 


funeral of a king, and we wondered that the most 
musical nation on the globe could be restrained 
by proclamation- and authority for several weeks 
from operas and concerts. But here it did itself, 
it was spontaneous and instinctive ; for we loved 
our President, and we knew that the blow which 
bowed his precious head, was really aimed at the 





heart of the whole Nation and of Freedom. 
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Music in Boston. 
Very briefly, and hardly more than _perfunctorily, 
_ can we continue the record begun in our last. For 
want of room we only broughrit down to Saturday 
night, April 8th. We would fain go back and dwell 
upon Mr. Dresev’s third concert, of which we only 
gave the programme, but we must pass on. 

On Sanday evening, 9th inst., Mr. Wuitrne 
played the Great Organ ; his programme consisting 
of a Sonata in G, op. 38, by Best, of Liverpool; a 
slow movement by Beethoven; the overture to ““Sam- 
son ;” something for the Vox Humana; an Etude by 
Martini (old French organ music), and Handel’s cho- 
rus : “Fixed in his everlasting seat.” This was on 
the eve of the great news of victory and Lee’s sur- 
render, and the next Organ opportunity (Wednesday 
noon) was improved by Mr. Lane for the perform- 
ance of patriotic pieces : first, Handel’s chorus: “But 
as for His people” (Zsrael in Egypt); then improvi- 
sations on,the ‘“‘Star-spangled Banner,” and the Eng- 
lish national hymn, absurdly nick-named “America” 
by our psalm-book makers; then Bach’s peace- 
breathing Pastorale in F; more improvisations, and 
finally the Gloria from Mozart’s second Mass. 

Wednesday afternoon, 12th inst., the ORCHESTRAL 
Union gave its eleventh concert, and a very interest- 
ing one. We were glad to hear revived for once Mr. 
Franz Kielblock’s Overture to his “Miles Standish” 
opera. Tt more than confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion of the first and only hearing here five years ago. 
Mr. Henry Suck played the first mdvement of Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto; with skill, grace and re- 
finement, but with too little fire and vigor, as before 
in the case of the Mendelssohn Concerto. This was 
preceded by a good Strauss waltz, and followed by 
the stately march finale of the 2nd Act of Tannhduser; 
and Liszt’s “Preludes” closed the concert. 

On Thursday, Fast Day, there was jnbilant thanks- 
giving music, of a popular kind, at Tremont Temple, 
in which Miss Houston, Miss Ryan, the boys of the 
“ Advent” church, Mr. Henry Carter, and others, took 
part, amid unfurling of the starry banner, &c. 

On Saturday, 15th, came the lightning stroke out 
of & clear sky, and that suspended Mr. Paine’s Organ 
Concert, with fine things of Bach and selections from 
his own new Mass; also Mr. Dresel’s Concert in the 
afternoon; the Handel and Haydn national and Eas- 
ter jubilation announced for Sunday evening; and 
turned the following Wednesday into a national fu- 
neral more eloquent than any music, because never 
was a people’s mourning so sincere, and the univer- 
sal feeling was itself a Symphony more deep and 
grand than any sounds could utter. There were, of 
course, solemn chants and anthems in the churches, 
and solemn dirges in the streets, but none great 
enough for the occasion. 

Saturday, 22nd, the Organ was again opened, 
when Mr. Waitixe played; Overture to Zampa(!); 
Andante from Mendelssohn’s B-flat Sonata; Kul- 
lak’s Pastorale ; Prelude and Fugue by Brossig 
and Bach; Rossini’s ‘La Carita” trio; and Men- 
delssohn’s military band Overture, arranged by Best. 

Saturday, 3 P.M. Twelfth and last Concert of 
the OrcuEestrRAL Union, largely attended, and lis- 
tened to with great interest, for all the pieces were 
substantial favorites, such as wear well: Overture to 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” Schubert’s “Elegy of 
Tears ;” the immortal Fifth Symphony, in which all 
the struggle and the victory, whether of the private 
soul or of a nation, tells its story ; the Bridal Proces- 
sion from Lohengrin; and the Funeral March by 
Chopin. 

One is not easily reconciled to the thought of no' 
more orchestral concerts. These twelve have been 
remarkably well managed in respect to programmes. 
In quality and quantity just right, with good variety 
and contrast. A larger orchestra, to be sure, is still al- 
ways a desideratun with us, but the Orchestral 
Union and its leader may feel proud of the pleasure 





they have given, and the love of good music they 
have stimulated in such large and miscellaneous au- 
diences. Letus just count up some of the solid 
wealth of the twelve programmes : 

Sympnontes : Beethoven, Nos. 1,2,5, 6 (Pasto- 
ral), and 8.—Mozart, No. 3, in E flat, No. 10, in D.— 
Mendelssohn, No. 3 (“Scotch”), No. 4 (‘Italian’), 
twice.—Gade, Symph. in B. ; 

Concertos: Mendelssohn for Violin, in E minor; 
Beethoven, do. inD. 

Overtcres: Bennett’s ‘“‘Naiads” (twice) ; Rietz, 
Concert Overture in A (twice): Rossini, Za Gazza 
Ladra (twice) ; Herold, Zampa (twice); Auber, Za 
Sirene (twice), Fra Diavolo (twice); Weber, Oberon; 
Beethoven, Fidelio; Mendelssohn, Ruy Blas and 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” Kielblock, “Miles 
Standish.” 

To which add Liszt’s ‘‘Preludes,” arrangements 
from Wagner, Chopin, &e. 
for cheap and popular concerts. Let us hope that 
the return of Peace will bring us more musicians, 
plenty of strings, and especially a couple of fagottos, 
so that the Orchestra next year may be reinforced for 
still better service. 

Orro Dreset gave his fourth concert last Satur- 
day afternoon (his visit to Philadelphia having been 
postponed by the national bereavement). Naturally, 
in those distracting wecks, he had not studied up 
so many new and weighty things for us, as in the 
preceding programmes, but wisely fell back upon 
good things in which he is always at home and which 









he has played before. To-wit; 

Sonata, B flat, Op: OF. .... 0.0... cc cnccccees Beethoven. 
Allegro. » Scherzo. Minuetto. Finale. 
Scherzo, B flat minor..... ye ee .... Chopin. 
Weber’s Slumber Song, transcribed by .. + Liszt, 
OMG, Ge BGs oedeics cvicccvcrvccncseccesee cer Chopin. 
Organ Prelude and Fugue, (A minor)....... J. &. Bach 
PG, CIE, 6g caves ceciiveracce sectcckesus Chopin. 
Song bv Robert Franz, transcribed by............ Liszt. 
Valse Caprice, (No. 6), after Waltzes by Schubert, 

Liszt. 


Never perhaps did the artist approach a public 
task in more reluctant, self-distrusting mood ; but the 
reaction came at the right moment to make the whole 
performance seem inspired. The fine,poetic, quaintly 
individual traits of that Sonata were reproduced with 
the most delicate yet strong vitality of touch. The 
Scherzo especially, and the Finale, were brought out 
with a beauty andconsistency,a sharp precision of out- 
line,a suffusion of one poetic sentiment throughout the 
whole, and a perfect distribution of emphasis, of light 
and shade, that made it charm more and mean more 
to us than ever before in many hearings and perusals. 
And so of the whole programme, the execution was 
so perfect, so poetic, that it was all a true refresh- 
ment to the soul after those long days of almost in- 
tolerable sorrow,wherein—was it not good for a people 
to learn that a public grief may be even keener, near- 
er, than one merely individual and private ? 





Tue Hanpet anp Haypn Festivat.—We had 
hoped to have the fullJannouncement and programme, 
for this number, of the great musical week in prepa- 
ration for us. We are able, however,to give the num- 
ber of performers who will take part in it somewhat 
more closely than we did before. The chorus will 
number about siz hundred voices, and the orclestra 
one hundred instruments, including nearly all of the 
old “Germanians” and the best musicians in New 
York. The Festival will open, as we said before, on 
Tuesday,the 23d of May, with Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise,” than which nothing can be more appro- 
priate to the times, and will end on the “following 
Sunday evening with “The Messiah.’ Oratorios 
(“Israel in Egypt,” “Elijah,” “The Creation”), and 
grand concerts of orchestral and vocal music, will oc- 
cupy the days and evenings intervening The So- 
ciety have been most earnest and assiduous in their 


rehearsals, and all the signs betoken a right glorious 
Festival, such as we trust every American who has 
any music in his soul will be at that time in the best 
mood to enjoy, albeit with a solemn joy. 


Certainly rich enough ° 





Portrait oF ABRAHAM Lincotn.—During the 
past week, Mr. Joseph Ames, the well-known artist, 
has piously devoted himself to the reproduction upon 
canvas of the vivid impress which he carried in his 
mind of the lamented President. It was time we had 
some likeness of the greatand good man, other than 
the scare-crow photographs and lithographs (some of 
them sentimentalized after a most Byronieal ideal of 
how a great man ought to look!) which meet us so 
discouragingly in every shop window. Mr. Ames 
had seen and loved the President, had talked with 
him and studied his features well, and his character in 
the features; he had also the best photograph that 
has been taken of him, and for which he sat express- 
ly. With this impression vivified and fixed as by a 
lightning flash upon his mind by the late terrible 
event, he seems to have painted with a certain inspi- 
ration, giving his picture something of that same kind 
of melancholy interest which attaches to the Cenci 
picture, making it a portrait which one cannot help 
feeling, though he never saw the person, to be true. 
At all events, the character is there; it is the man 
whom we revere and love. Inevitably homely, it is 
yet a winning, trust-inspiring, noble face. The beau- 
ty of the soul shines through it. We may read there 
the qualities that have endeared him to this nation, 
and that bring him nearer to us personally now than 
when he moved and acted among men. The brow 


is fine and noble; the eyes full of mild, benignant 
light and unmistakeable insight; the mouth good ; 
and a warmth of wide-awake intelligence and quick, 
genial sympathy glows through the dark complexion 

It is a face full of firmness, of clear, honest, noble pur- 
pose, of kindly, sweet humanity, with a slight play of 
humor, of self-forgetting simplicity, of superiority to 
all meaner motives than the love of truth and right, 
of God and Man. So should look our nation’s saint 
and martyr, our second Washington, though nearer 
to us in a tenderer sense and not intime alone. We 
cannot help believing that every sorrowing patriot 
who shall look upon this picture will tind amelancholy 
gratification, and will thank the artist or the good ge- 
nius that inspired him to perform this work. As a 
work of Art itis one of the most, perhaps the most, 
successful product of his pencil. 








Oliver Ditson & Co. have in press a convenient 
edition of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” the oratorio 
complete. They have lately issued Costa’s “Eli.” 
The study of the Paulus is an excellent preparation 
for that of Bach. We hope that, by another year, 
they will he induced to publish Bach’s Magnificat and 
set the Handel and Haydn folks at work upon it. 
Read our Berlin letter in the last number. 





MItwavxie£, APRIL 22.—Business has been sus- 
pended in our city,more or less,during the past week, 
on account of the recent national calamity. Wednes- 
day was observed in an appropriate manner,’and on 
Friday evening our Musical Society performed Mo. 
zart’s “Requiem” in honor of our lamented chief 
magistrate. The day and evening were unfavorable, 
there being more or less snow and rain ; but a very 
fair audience were in attendance at the performance 
of the funeral mass of the great composer. The Hall 
(the Society’s new Music Hall) was appropriately 
draped in mourning, and the male and female singers 
were tastefully dressed—the latter in white, with black 
sashes, The performance occupied less than an 
‘hour, (several choruses being omitted on account of 
the necessarily limited number of rehearsals—) and 
reflected much credit on the Society’s musical direct- 
or, Mr. Apet. Orchestra and chorus, for the 
most part,executed their parts well ; but the soli were 
less acceptable, with the exception of the Benedictus, 
which elicited considerable applause. Mr. Rosen- 
thal, I am glad to notice, was again heard to advan- 
tage by the audience, after a retirement of several 
years ; and we hope he will continue to favor us with 
his magnificent baritone vcice. The Misses B—— 
and K——, sopranos, acquitted themselves well ; 
while the alto gave but Ilttle evidence of ‘study 
and progress. The tenor of the first quartet, 
Mr. J. , was not in good voice, and rather fre- 
quently oytof time. The tenor in the Benedictus 
sang more agreeably. 

We are to have two operas here, on the Ist and 
2nd of May,by Gran’s troupe, now injChicogo. They 
will give us “Trovatore” and Martha.” 

Yours, &c., 





TENOR. 
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Mosicat Accent.—At atrial in the Court of 
King’s Bench (June, 1833) between certain publish- 
ing Tweedledums and Tweedledees, as to an alleged 
piracy of an arrangement of “The Old E inglish Gen- 
tleman,” 'T’. Cooke was subpoenaed as a witness. On 
cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett, that learn- 
ed counsel rather flippantly said : ‘““Now ‘ir, you say 
the two melodies are the same, but different. What 
do you mean, sir?’ ‘Tom promptly answered ; “I 
said that the notes in the two copies were alike, but 
with a different accent.”—Sir James: “What is a 
musical accent?” Cooke: ‘My terms area guinea 
a lesson, sir.” (A loud laugh).—Sir James (rather 
raffled): “Don’t mind your terms here. Task you 
what is a musical accent? Can you see it ?”’ Cooke : 
“No.”—Sir James: “Can you feelit?” Cooke: “A 
musician can.”’ (Great laughter).—Sir James (very 
angrily) : “Now pray, sir, dont beat about the bush ; 
but tell his lordship and the jury, who are supposed 
to know nothing about it, the meaning of what you 
eallaccent?’’ Cooke: “Accent in music is a stress 
laid on a particular note—as you would lay a stress 
on any given word, for the purpose of being better 
understood. If I were to say you are an ass, it rests 
on ass; but were I to say you are an ass, it rests on 
you, Sir James.” Reiterated shouts of laughter by 
the court, in which the bench joined, followed this 
repartee. Silence being obtained, Lord Denman, 
the judge, with much seeming gravity, accosted the 
chopfallen counsel ; “Are you satisfied, Sir James ?”’ 
Sir James, deep red as he naturally was, had become 
Scarlett in more than name, and, in a great huff, 
said: “The witness may go down.” 

“Music,” says Burney, “may be applied to licen- 
tious poetry, but the poetry then corrupts the music ; 
not the music the poetry. It has often regulated the 
movements of lascivious dances ; but such airs heard, 
for the first time, without the song or dance, could 
convey noimpure idea to an innocent imagination ; 
so that Montesquieu’s assertion is stili in force, that 
‘Music is the only one of all the arts which cannot 
corrupt the mind,’ ” 

Tue first regular Italian troupe was brought to 
this country by Signor L. Da Ponte, the composer 
of the libretto of “Don Giovanni” and many other 
plays. He was acompanion of Mozart, and at one 
time manager of the London Opera-House, but for 
many years a resident of New York. Signor Mon- 
tressor was the leader and primo tenore. Signora 
Pedrotti was the prima donna. ‘The first represen- 
tation was given at the Old Richmond Hill Theatre, 
and one or two representations at the Old Bowery. 
The Opera-House, corner of Leonard and Church 
streets, was built afterwards; but to Signor Da 
Ponte belongs the credit of attempting to make Ital- 


ian Opera in this country a success. 
a 


Tue rehearsals of “L’Africaine’”’ are to be as thor- 
ough as those of Meyerbeer’s, previous operas when 
under his personal supervision. A march in the 
opera was rehearsed at first with every instrument 
singly and separately, and when each player was 


considered to have mastered the music, the piece was | 


rehearsed by the whole band, 

A new lady violinist has appeared at Milan. She 
is a Signora Arditi, a sister of the well-known or- 
chestra director. 

Fidelio, thanks to Mr. Grover’s German troupe, 
has been having a triumphant career westward. Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, have acknowledged its 
power; and in Pittsburg, a glowing account of 
its performance, in one of the papers, winds up 
thus: 


None who object to its scarcity of arias, can evet 
have heard it performed as it was by this company 
last night, and no one, we feel assured, can hear the 
depth of earnestness and soul, with which it is im- 
bued, without forever after entertaining a lurking 
disgust for the roulades, trills, tremolando and ca- 
prices of the Italian school of music, for which the 
great author of “Fidelio” cherished so magnificent a 
contempt. 


Tue success of the Marchisio sisters has induced 
other musical relatives to follow their examples ; and 
the sisters Doria are now attracting attention by their 
singing in Genoa, where the great name they bear 
was once so powerful. They have also sung at Mi- 
lan, Turin, Florence, Bergamo and Reggio. Duca 
Doria, the elder of the sisters, is a soprano ; and Ros- 
amond, the younger, a contralto. Both voices are 
said to be of excellent quality, unusually pure, fall 
and liquid in tone, and possessing great flexibility, 











their singing invariably true and thoroughly musi- 
cian-like, while their unaffected lady-like demeanor 
and strict propriety of conduct have won for them 
golden opinions wherever they have sung. These 
girls only assume the name of Doria, for they are 
really daughters of the English composer Bar- 
nett. 


We remember the Misses Barnett and their brother 
as pupils in the Leipzig Conservatoire three or four 
years ago. They were accomplished pianists as well 
as singers. 


Apert LAvIGNAC, a French musician, who gives 
classical soirées in Paris, has just revived there a fa- 
mous sonata by Porpora, published in 1754. The 
readers of ‘‘Consuelo”’ will remember with affection 
the old music master Porpora. 


Ar one of the minor theatres of Vienna a whistler 
named Piccolini is whistling his way to public favor. 
A correspondent writes that “he if a man of middle 
height and an elegant exterior. He whistled, with 
accompaniment of piano-forte, the serenade of Schu- 
bert, and the cavatina Casta Diva, from ‘Norma,’ 
He whistled double notes with great distinctness, and 
his shake was irreproachable; the sound is of the 
most agreeable quality, as wellin the mediam as in 
the highest part of the register. His intonation was 
never at fault, and one might be led to suppose that 
he was listening now to the song of the nightingale, 
now to the full and sonorous voice of the quail, and 
anon to the trill of the lark as it soars into the higher 
regions of the empyrean. The success of the whist- 
ler was emphatic.” —Zve. Post. 


A musIcAL note-book of Beethoven discovered ! 
Yes, Mr. Dwight, genuine! It has just been publish- 
ed at Leipzig. The original is an oblong folio of 
one hundred and ninety-two pages, bound before 
used, quite perfect, and contains twenty-five studies 
of works subsequently completed, and some ideas 
that were never matured. The date is supposed to 
be from October, 1801, to May, 1802, and as a rec- 
ord of Beethoven’s thoughts it is invaluable.—ZLon- 
don Correspondent of Commonwealth. 


Tat was a fine touch of the Herald critic in 
which he described Gottschalk as receiving the silver 
crown presented to him on Friday with “Eolian mur- 
murs.” When he reaches San Francisco we guar- 
antee that the modesty of “the great American pian- 
ist” will not prevent him blowing hard about it.— 
Play-Bill. 


Ar the first representation of “La Flate Enchan- 
tée,” in Paris, this season, two ladies of the court, 
who were seated in a private box, talked so loud that 
even the orchestra began to manifest evidences of 
impatience. They paid no attention to the fact and 
continued the annoyance. Presently a lady, who 
occupied the adjoining box, came to their Joge, and, 
getting the usher to open the door, said to them 
‘*Exeuse me, mesdames, but I love Mozart, and I 
have come from the country expressly to hear him.” 
She then slammed the door, leaving the offenders 
agape with astonishment and the neighbors amused. 
It was Rosa Bonheur.—Play-Bill. 

Dr. Carl Mendelssohn, son of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, is writing the Life of his Father. 


Fr]. Stehle, from Munich, has made her début at 
Vienna, aud although possessing few aids to popular 
favor, has succeeded in pleasing the good-natured 
Viennese “by her artistic singing and acting. Her 
most striking rd/es are those of Margareta, and Eliza- 
beth ( Tannhduser). 


Mile. A. Patti has quitted Paris for Madrid. Her 
last appearance in the French capital was in the char- 
acter of Linda ; and the favored artist had the grati- 
fication of singing before a most crowded and enthu- 
siastic audience. 
tour in Germany continues to be 
one of the greatest triumphs. ‘After a series of 
most crowded concerts at Hamburg, the Ullmann- 
Patti company were last heard of at Frankfort- on- 
the-Maine. 


Mile. C. Patti’s 


A nephew of Beethoven, Herr L. van Beethoven, 
was married on the 28th ult.,to Frl.Marie von Nitsche, 
at St. Stephen’s Vienna. Director Hellmesberger, a 
triend of the bridegroom, received on the occasion a 
magnificent cameo pin, formerly worn by the great 
composer. 





Special Notices. 


ra DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Song with chorus. 
A. E. Wimmerstedi. 30 
One of Moore’s songs, with new and very good 
music. 


Come o’er the sea. 


Tantum Ergo, and Ave Verum. Solo and trio, 
for Sop. Ten. and Bass. R. Hall. 
A fine piece, arranged from Sterndale Bennett, and 

fitted to use in the Catholic service. 


Beauties of La Juive, by Halevy. 
When first the heavenly grace. (Rachele, a 
quando ame). Romance for tenor. 

One of the most effective pieces of the opera. It is 
that in which Lazarus the Jew is debating whether he 
willsave Rachel, his reputed daughter, by confessing 
her true parentage, or sacrifice her to his hatred of the 
Christians. 


My mother’s cottage home. (Songs of Home). 
W. O. Fiske. 

Simple and melodious, with a good chorus. 

A nation weeps. Dirge for Pres. Lincoln. Turner. 
Suggested by the great national calamity. 

When Sherman mharched down to the sea. Song. 30 
May fairly be called a “glorious” song. One ofour 

best new national lyrics. 


' 
Instrumental. 


Annie Laurie. B. Richards. 30 

Players will be glad to see their old favorite, arrang- 
ed as Richards knows very well how to arrange. Good 
throughout, and fine for learners. 

Chant du Bivouac. Fantasie Brilliante. 
E. Ketterer. 50 

An air by Kiicken, arranged in dashing style. It 
hasa military ring to it, and will be an effective | 
show piece. « 

Faust galop. For Violin or Flute, and Piano. 
S. Winner. 30 
Gipsey Polka. ff Y “ 

Two more of Winner’s acceptable arrangements, 
with very easy accompaniments. The whole set is 
called ‘Social Pastime,’’ and, so far, all the pieces are 
useful, attractive and easy. 

Now the early morn. (Parigi, O Cara). ‘La 
Traviata.” C. Grobe. Op. 1569. 40 

This is No. 41 of Grobe’s Operatic tit-bits. The air 
is known by the title, ‘‘O loved Italia,” as well as by 
the above, and is a favorite. An excellent piece for 
learners. Of medium difficulty. 

In memoriam in honor of President Lincoln. 30 
President Lincoln’s funeral march. 30 
Requiem march for President Lincoln. 

W. O. Fiske. 30 

Three solidly good marches, called forth by the re- 
cent afflictive event. 


Books. 


Fifty pieces for the Organ, (not difficult, and 
carefully figured), consisting of Offertories, El- 
evations, Communions, Versets, Sorties, Pre- 
ludes, &c. By Edward Batiste, Organist of 
St. Eustache, Paris. Cioth $4.00. B’ds, 3.50 

Batiste has, perhaps, more reputation than any oth- 
er, as a composer of the lighter style of organ pieces, 
and has the rare talent of arranging good music so as 
not to be difficult. Any organist of common power 
ofexecution is able to play these pieces. 





Musto By Mari.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 























